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Purpose 

The lack of research on the conditions under which students are re- 
cruited into schools and the results on these modes of affiliation for both -^the 
school and the individual student is noted by Bidwell (1970). Nault's (1977) 
study of the relationship between two modes of school- affiliation— voluntary 
and compelled— and subsequent commitment toward vfirious dimensions of 
schooling among freshmen students attending Catholic high schools began an 
exploration into the void noted by Bidwell. The purpose of this paper is to 
extend into the public school sector and to further develop the empirical in- 
quify of one aspect of school choice begun by Nault. 
Background and Problem 

Within recent history in the precoUegiate , public sector , of schooling 
(with the exception of a few open enrollment plans and specialized schools 
such as technical schools) user choice has been absent, and the affiliation 
of students with their schools has generally been determined by two condi- 
tions: the legal condition of compulsory attendance, typically encompassing 
the years from six to sixteen, and the customary condition of administrative 
assignment to a particular school on the basis of the student's place of 
residence. Because these conditions obtain in public education, Nault (1977) 
went to the private sector of schooling in order to find the variation in stu- 
dent affiliation which was necessary to address the need for research raised 
by Bidwell. Students attending Catholic high schools have at the very least 
the option of attending a public school and sometimes the added option of one 
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or more other private schools. Nault found two extremes of an affiliation 



conUnuum In Catholic schools: self-affiliated students who were largely re- 
sponsible for the choice of the schools they attended and compelled students 
who were forced by parents to attend their schools when they actively desired 
to attend another potential option. 

Literature on client-organization affiliation (Bidwell, 1970; Carlson, 
1964; Etzioni, 1961, 1964) contains conceptual frameworks which address the 
relationship between client affHi-ition or recruitment to and subsequent oartlcl- 
paUon in an organization. Although writers in this area begin from different 
perspectives and use slightly different concepts,^ when taken together this 
literature presents a consistent theoretical base from which to develop hypo- 
theses for empirical testing. A sketch of the theoretical argument follows. 
Clients who affiliate with organizations voluntarily, in response to normative 
recruitment appeals and with the expectation of fulfilling felt-need dlsposi- • 
tions, are likely to exhibit behavior consonant with organizational expectations 
and to require relatively small amounts of organizational energy in order to 
socialize them into expected role performance. Conversely, clients who are 
coercively affiliated with an organization ar« likely to be alienated from tne 
organization and to behave in ways which are dissonant with Its expectations 
for them. Subsequent to the entry of such clients, the oiganlzation may have 
to expend large amount of energy to socialize them Into acceptable role per- 
formance. However, energy devoted to socialization or to continued control 



For s more detailed review of this literature as It relates to schooling 
see Nault (1975, 1977). 



through coercive means detracts from primary goal achievement. As It relates 
to school organizations, this llt<)rature seems to iniiicate that the use of bo- 
erclon (whether parental or legal-customary) in afUliating students with dchcols 
is an inappropriate means of recruitment which simply reduces the likelihood 
that students will exhibit committed involvement in the role schools expect of 
them. In fact, other literature suggests that involuntary recruitment of stu- 
dents to schools often results in undesired behavior such as situational retire- 
ment, rebellion, seeking side-payments (Carlson, 1964), manipulation (Henry, 
1963), apathy, withdrawal, and protest (Spady, 1974). 

Nault (1977) demonstrated empirical support for client-organization affil- 
iation theory in schools , He investigated the differential commitment to four 
aspects of schooling exhibited by two cohorts of Catholic freshmen, those 
voluntarily affiliated with their schools and those compelled to affiliate by 
parents. The four dimensions of commitment were: toward school as a formal 
organization? Its behavioral expectations; its academic ejcpectations; and its 
extracurricular activities. In all cases, Nault found that cohorts of voluntarily 
affiliated students were significantly more committed than their compeUed coun- 
ter parts . 

Within the last decade some educators and critics 'Coons and Sugarman, 
1978; Fantini, 1973; National Commission for the Reform of Secondary EducaUon, 
1973; Pratte, 1973; V. Smith, 1973; The Panel on Youth of the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee, 1973) have questioned both the standardization of 

the "one best system" and the customary condition of administrative assignment 
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to school based on residence found in most public school systems. Although^ 
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varying In specifics, these parties have generally advocated the development 
of multiple and distinctive alternative modes of education and the replacement 
of customary assignment with affiliation decisions made by school users them- 
selves . 

A few public school systems have implemented schools of choice pro- 
grams which encompass both pluralism and user choice. One such system. 
River City/ is the setting for this study. In this community high school 
juniors and seniors have a potential choice among five distinct school-wlthln- 
a-school alternative programs. All programs are housed within a single phy- 
sical plant, and they vary on dimensions of curriculum (e.g., general/college 
prep, fine arts, vocational) and locus of responsibility for direction of student 
learning (i.e., high teacher direction to high student direction). In this sys- 
tem a student may choose an alternative so long as at least one parent con- 
sents. It was reasoned that not all parents would accede to their childrens' 
wishes and that a population of both self-affiliated and compelled students 
similar to those studied by Nault (1977) might be found. This assumption 
proved to be correct. Given a school of choice setting which contained stu- 
dents affiliated with their alternatives In various ways , it was then possible 
to address the affiliation-outcome relationship in a public school context. 

/» 

0 

An examination of the rationale underlying River pity's Education By 
Choice program (hereafter EBC) ^Iso reveals the. following set of postulates: 
(1) students and teachers have varying needs and varying learning or teaching 
styles, (2) numerous educational options should be offered to meet the varying 

ERIC • River City is a pseudonym, O , 
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needs and styles, (3) students and teachers are able to recognize their own 
, needs .and styles, (4) they will self-select opUons which are congruent with 
their own needs and learning styles, (5) congruence will result in greater sat- 
isfaction, responsible behavior, and enhanced learning. These postulates find 
conceptual and some empirical support in person-environment interacUoh re- 
search (Astin, 1970? Holland, 1973; Pervln, 1968; Stem, 1970), most ^f which 
is centered in studies of college students who, it may be generally assumed, 
were voluntarily affiliated with their colleges .^ In this tradition individuals 
are Seen as having needs and environments as exerting "presses" or charact- 
eristic constellations of supports and demands upon'those in the environments. 
It is hypothesized that a congruent person-environment relationship is likely 
to produce high levels of performance, satisfaction, and personal adjustment. 
Conversely, dissonant person-environment interaction is likely to produce the 
opposite outcomes . This general hypothesis has received limited empirical 
support (Walsh, 1973). Hunt and Sullivan (1974) and Thelen (1968) ha ve> re- 
searched matchiny models with younger children. These studies lend further 
supDOrt to the oeneral person-environment interaction model, though thev are 
restricted to cognitive congruence and learning outcomes. 

It is now -possible to draw together the two conceptual frameworkr as 
they relate to public schools of choice. Schools which offer choices to stu- 
dents do so with the assumptiou that congruent relationships will be established 
and that congiuence will result In positive outcomes for the school and the 
student. Such schools find conceptual and limited empirical support in the 
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person-envlionment intern ..tioa. tradition. Further, in tfie sbhools of choice 
strategy It Is assumed that students wiH voluntarily affiUete with their alter- 
natives (on the basis of matching felt-needs with the environment perceived 
most Ukely to fulfill them) and that because they are voluntarily affiliated they 
.Will enter the organization predisposed toward committed rather than aUenated 
involvement. , . . 

it 

With this background, four conceptual hypotheses were framed for tesUng 
in the public schools of choice context: 

Hj Voluntarily affiliated students will be more committed to 
the behavioral expectations of their school than com- 
pelled students. 

H2 Voluntarily affiliated students will be more committed to 
the extra curricu^jm than compelled students, 

H3 Voluntarily affiliated students will be more committed to 
general classroom expectations than compelled students. 

Voluntarily offiUated students will display higher aca- 
demic achievement than compelled students. 

Methodology 

Sample. AU students (Juniors and seniors) in all five alternative 
schools of the EBC program were surveyed with g seven question instrument 
designed to identify a population of voluntarily affiUated and compelled stu- 
dents. The operations used to define these two affiUatlon poles were similar 
to those employed by Nault (1977). Voluntary students were defined as those 
who perceived that they made their choice of school without parental interven-* 
tlon or consultation. Compelled students were those who percelYed parental 
compulsion to attend their present school when at the time of affiliation they 



desired to attend another alternative. Of the 1122 EBC students, 92 per- 
cent returned signed, usable surveys. A total of 518 voluntaiy students were 
located? each alternative school contained a sizable percentage of Its popula- 
tlon in this category. However, only 19 compelled Students were located. 
AH of these students were located in only tvi^o alternatives. These options 
could be characterized as offering a general/college prep curriculum and 
being toward the pole of teacher responsibility for direction 8f learning. They 
were the two most similar alternatives, of the total set of five. It was rea- 
soned that variance in the structures and climates of the three schools con- 
taining no compelled students might confound an . analysis of the affiliatlon- 
y 

outcome relationship. Consequently, these three schools ware dropped from 
further analysis. - 

The. total population of compelled students was used in the study. A 
sample of the voluntary students was drawn from each of the two remaining 
alternatives by dividing these students into cells by alternative and by sex 
within alternative. Each student in the four resulting cells was assigned a 
number and a random number table was ' used (without replacement) to de- 
termine the sample for each cell. The final research sample is shown in 
Table 1. 



Table 1 
THE RESEARCH SAMPLE 

N 



students 


School Ootlons 






Alternative 1 


Alternative 2 


Voluntary 


Male 


5 


5 


Female 


5 


6 


ComDelled 


Male 


7 


4 




Female 


6 


2 



Dependen t and control variables . The operations for the dependent var- 
iables used in testing thf conceptual hypotheses are as follows. Commitment 
to the behavioral expectations of the School was operationallzed as the score 
a student received on a rating scale of seven categories of misconduct (fight- 
ing, vandalism^ smoking, theft, truency/sklpping, disrespect, and other) com- 
pleted by the Dean of Students . Scores of zero through two were given for 
each category. The seven scores were summed for each student. 

Commitment toward the ex^acurrlculum was ope''atlonallaed as the number 
of Involvements a student had in the extracurrlculum» Particii>r>tion in each 
club, athletic team, play, etc. was counted as one involvement. Attendance 
as a spectator at sports events or attendance at dances we^- ..cor^d as one 
regardless of the number of such events attended. 

10 



Commitment to classroom expectations was operatlonallr,od as? he score 
a student received qn the Classroom Expectations Scale. Factor analytic tech- 
niques were used In developing this seven item scale which purports to measure 
classroom behaviors jand attitudes which are assumed to facilitate or inhibit 
learning. The scale^ consists of four, seven point Llkert Scale, student report 
items and three, seyen point teacher report items. The average of two aca- 
demic class teacherj reports were used for the teacher items . The scale has 
face, construct, and predictive vaUdity (Kottkamp, 1979). The coefficient alpha 
estimate of reliability is .8|. 

Academl^ 'achievement was Opera tlonalized a^ the student's grade point 
average in acade.ulc subjects. 

Because students could not be randomly assigned to affiliation modes, 

/ 

data were collected on variables that might be systematically assoclatjed with 
either the independent variable or the dependent variables to the extent that 
they might offer competing explanations to the hypothesized affiliation-outcome 
relationships. The control variables were entered to help answer the question: 
Were there systematic differences between the two cohorts of students before 
they entered the EBC setting which might explain either their presence in one 
or the other affiliation group or their behavioral outcomes ? 

Following Nault (1977), data were collected on the students' socio- 

> 

economic status (Holllngshead and Redlich, 1958), and two questions assessed 
relations with parents. The first question asked students how well they "got 
along with" their parents in comparison with the way close friends got along 
wjlth their parents; the second asked for the number ot decisions parents allc>wed 
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them to mako on their own compared with close friends and parents. The two 
questions were answered on five point scales (e.g., much better , . , much " 
worse). These data were collected because of evidence that parent-child con- 

u 

flict is associated with lower school performance (Lavln, 1965). 

\ 

Other control data were collected on students' attitudes and performance 
in their sophomore year, the year before voluntary or compelled affiliation In the 
EBC program. The sophomore grade point average, opera tionallzed identically 
to the current year GPA, and the composite score on the Iowa Test of Educa- 
tional Development were collected for each student. The Dean of Men and the 
Dean of Women in the sophomore building filled out the same seven item mis- 
conduct rating scale as described above. Attitudes tpward various aspe'cts of 
schooling during the sophomore year were assessed through scores on the River 
City All-Choice Continuum, a locally developed attitude inventory. This instru- 
ment contains seven, five item scales (School-in-General, Assignmertts and In- 
struction, Teachers, Peers, Administrators, School Climate, River City) and was 
developed as an evaluation instrument for the EBC program. The set of scales 
was assessed to be valid and reliable by Sherlch (1975). In addition, data on 
sex and school type were used as controls. Previous research in this setting 
(Havighurst et. al.,,l962) had Indicated the Importance of sex type, and it was 
reasoned that differences in school structure and climate might affect student 
outcomes In some consistent pattern. 

Dgslgn. Data analysis occurred in two stages. First, an analysis was 
made to determine whether there were important differences between affiliation ' 
groups along three dimensions of commitment and academic achievement. 
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Second, oontrol variable^ whicfi might be related to the dependent or Independ- 
ent variables were analyzed as possible competing explanations to the affiliation 
outcome hypothesis . 

■ *. . " . 

Scores ol the two affiliation cohorts on the Dean of. Students • reports of- 

misconduct were analyzed through simple percantages and a chi-stjuare test. 

e ' 

The remaining criterion' variables used to measure commitment and academic 
achievement were analyzed by compar{son of mean cohOrt scores through three- 
way analysis of variance procedures. The design is a fixed effects model with 
three main effects: affiliation factor, sex factor, and school factor. Each' 
factor has two levels. The affiliation factor, of m^J or > interest, was entered 
into. the analysis last -to provide the most stringent test of the affiliation- 
outcome hypothesis . - CoUnearity between affiliation and the sex or school 
factors; would be removed and attributed to either sex or scho61 before affilia- 
tion was entered. Thus, only unique variance was attributed to affiliation. 

In the second phase of analysis, control variables were introduced to 
deterftvine whether they might offer, a competing explanation to affiliation for 

i 

a 

mean differences in the commitment and achievement variables. The first step 
in the .supplementary analysis was to answer the question: Were there system- 
atic and important differences •'>e^een the two affiliation groups on the control 
variables (SES; relations with piirents? sophomore misconduct, GPA, and achieve- 
ment test scores; and seven attitude scales) before they entered the EBC 
setting? Th^ appropriate statistical test — chi~square or t-test-rwas run on the. 
control variables to answer the question. When the statistical test indicated 

- " V 

a significant difference between the affiliation cohorts on. a control variable. 



that contiol was then entered Into another set of appropriate tests, elthef 
three-way analysis of variance or two-way analysis of variance with a covari- 
ate. The factors in these, analyses were sex* type, control variable, and., 
affiliation mode, which was again entered last,'* These secondary, procedures ' 
With control variables made it possible to determine whether variatiorV in the 

i 

driterion measure could be accounted for by the control variable, whether the 
affiliation factor continued to explain a significant amount of variance in the 
criterion measures after adjusting for the control variable, and whether the sec- 
ondary findings could be generalized across sex type. 

A significance level of ,05 was accepted im all statistical' tests , 
Interviews . The methodology described above allows for testing specific 
hypotheses and gives indication whether the affiliation-commitment relationship 
found by Nault (1977) also exists in the public setting, licwever, quantitative 
methodology imposes "black box" conditions. The inputs (affiliation) and the 
outputs (commitment and achievement ) are seen, but the dynamics linking these 
two sets of variables are not available for scrutiny. Because investigation of 
the affiliation-outcome relationship is still exploratory, a decision was made to 
gather detailed interview data from the .student sample in an attempt to further 
illuminate the dynamics of school accommodation as they relatje to the mode of 
student affiliation. In this respect, the present study moves into new territory. 

All students In the sample were formally interviewed with a schedule 
containing twenty-four, open-ended questions which tapped the events of each 1 



^School type was dropped in the secondary analysis because it showed 
little explanatory power -In the primary analysis, whereas seix type showed more 
explanatory power. 



8biclent*s affiliation process and subsequent accommodation to numerous aspects 

r 

Of schooling. With each student's permission, the Interview (conducted in May 
of the affiliation year) wa« taped^ and later reduced to a verbatim typescript. 
. Interviews varied length from thirty-five minutes to an hour and a half, with 
a njean of slightly under an hour; they yielded rich dataw * , - • 

/ 

The analysis of these data was guided by the general problem .question, 
the conceptual framework o.* client-organization affiliation, and Etzionl's (19'75) 
flow model of member recruitment and involvement. The analysis involved a 
process of concept, development and model or miniature theory building (L. Smith, 
1973) typically described as grounded theory development (Glaser and Strauss, 
1967). Examples of this . general approach may be found in Becker et. al., - 
(1961, 1968), 3mith and Geoffrey (1968), and Smith and Keith (1971). Because 
of the limited length of this paper and because of the accepted practice, of de~ 
tailed description preceding analysis in qualitative studies, only a few high- 
' lights of the qualitative analysis are presented In a later portion of this i)aper.^ 
Quantitative Results 

Two sets of empirical findings Help to further knowledge of school choice 
among high school students. The first set contains percentages ana distributions 
of students in the various affiliation categories; th6 second set contains results 
obtained in tests of the affiliation-outcome hypotheses. 

The percentages and distributions of students by affiliation mode and al- 
ternative school are detailed in Table 2, and are noteworthy findings. While 
50 percent of all EBG juniora and seniors depicted themselves as voluntaill/ . 

" - t ' > ■ 

more detailed analysis is contained in Kottkamp (1979).. 
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afaiiated, onJy 2 percent perceived themselves as pompelled. The remaining. 
40 percent fall between these extremes,- but the majority of them would fall 

.> / 

. ' - ^ / 
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along the continuum between the midpoint (student and parents had about equal 
input in the deoision) and a point close to voluntarism (parents had minimal in- 
fluence on the decision). Clearly, in the EBC setting a great deal of student 
as opposed to parental choice was the norm. In compairison ,^ among the six 
suburban Catholic schools surveyed by Nault (1975) a mean of 25 percent of 
the freshmen were voluntarily affiliated and a, mean of 10,3 percent were com- 
pelled. The differences in distributions between the two studies couji be ac- 
counted for by numerous variables, but differences tn student maturity, and 
assumed differences in religious background of the parent constituencies are 
likely candidates. 

The distribution of affiliation types among alternative schools is also in- 
teresting and perhaps speaks to some concerns when a semi-market circumstance 
is established in the public seaor of schooling. The schools generally con- 
sidered most "strict" (Traditional) and most "lenient" (Fihe Arts) by the students 

Table 2 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SURVEYED IN THE FIVE ALTERNATIVE SCHOOy^ 
DETERMINED TO BE SELF-AFFIIMTED OR COMPELLED 





Students 


Voluntary 


Compelled 


School 


Surveyed 


N 


% 


'N 


% 


Traditional 


253" 


109 


43.1 


16* 


6.3 


Flexible 


390 • 


202 


'51.8 


6 


1.5 


Individualized ' 


21P 


107 


49.1 


0 


0 


li'ine Arts - 


,-49 . 


21 


42.9 


0 


0 


Vocational 


124 , 

4 


79 


63.7 


0 


0 


Total 


}034 


518 


50.1 


22 


2.1 



*Thi8 figure includes three students who refused to be interviewed and were ' 
thtis dropped from the final sample. - 
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have the lowest percentage of voluntary affiUaUon. It could be speculated that 
fewer students are wilUng to pick the "strictest" option on their own and that 
fewer perents allow their children to choose the most "lenient" option on their 
own. Vocational is the alternative with the highest percentage of voluntarism. 
It could be argued that this school offers the most immediate and. tangible re- 
wards (present and future employment) of all the alternatives. When consid- 
ering compelled affiliation, only two schools contained students in this cate- 
gory. Both alternatives have a general/college prep curriculum , and Traditional, 
which is the more conventional ("Strictest") and teacher centered of the two, 
contains 73 percent of the small cohort. The pattern of parental compulsion is 
clearly toward more conventional, structured, and teacher centered Options. 
For example, all but one of the compelled Traditional students- Initlalfy de- 
sired enrollment in Flexible, and all compelled Flexible students desired either 
the Individualized or Fine Arts .options . 

Turning to the findings derived from tests of the affiliation-outcome 
hypotheses , with the exception of parUcipation in extracurricular activities 
(which was in the predicted direr*-<on) the results indicated statistically signifi- 
cant mean differences between the affiliation cohorts in the direction predicted 
from theory . These findings remained constant after the inclusion of the one 
control variable on which the two groups showed initial ^ differences . 

!n analyzing the misconduct reports of the Dean of Students, a three 
by two crossbreak wa^ set up. ine three misconotjct categories were: ho mis- 
conduct (no points), niinor nrlsconduct (one point only) and serious mis- 
conduct (two or more points) . ' The percentages of students in each category by * 
affiliation group are displayed in Table 3. When chl-square analysis wai 
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appUed to the 6rossbreaks a significant relationship was found between mis- 
conduct and affillauon, with compelled students showing more misconduct. 
In Icrmi of control, no student in the sample was cited as a minor or serious 
discipline problem by either of ti.e sophomore deans . 

Table 3 

PERCENT OF SELF-AFFIUATED AND COMPELLED STUDENTS RECEIVING^ 
RATINGS OF NO MISCONDUCT, MINOR MISCONDUCT, AND SERIOUS ' 
MISCONDUCT FROM THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 



Affiliation No Minor Serious 
Group Misconduct Misconduct Misconduct 

Voluntary (N=21) 95.2% 4.8% 0% 

(N==20) • (N=I) . (N=0) 

Compelled {N=19) 73.7% 15.8% 10.5% 

(N=14) (N=3) (N=2) 



Mean extracurricular involvements of students are reported in Table 4 , 
Although the total affiliation group means are in the direction predicted from 
theory, when the data are brpketi down by sex and school type there are in- 
consistencies with the predicted direction. When the data on extracurricular 
participation were submitted to analysis of variance procedures no significant v 
relationships were found between involvement and affiliation, sex, or school • 

The mean scores on the Classroom Expectations Scale art repented in 
Table 5, The lower the student's ?core, the more he or she is perceived as 
eschibiting attitudes and behaviors which are congruent with typical school e^*- 
pectations. Table 5 indicates a consistent pattern of mean scores showing 
voluntary students to be more In concert vftth classroom expectations than com- 
pelled students. When submitted to anaiysis of variance the relationship 

IS ' 





Table 4 


9 


EXTRACURRICULAR PARTICIPATION MEANS FOR SELF-AFFIUATED 




AND COMPELLED STUDENTS 


- 


School or 


Voluntary 


Compelled 


Sex Type 


Students 


Students 


TVadiaonal 


2.700 (N=ilO) 


2 .000 (N=13) 


Flexible 


1.636 (N=ll) 


1 .667 (yi=6) 


Males 


2.700 (N=10) 


1.818 (N=ll) 




1.636 (N=ll) 


2,000 (N=8) 


All Students 


2.143 (N=21) 


1.895 (N«19) 




Table 5 






MEAN CLASSROOM EXPECTATIONS SCALE ^SCORES FOR 


VOLUNTARY. AND COMPELLED STUDENTS IN- 


TWO SCHOOLS 


School or 


Voluntary 


Compelled 


Sex Tvce 


^ Students 


'Students 


Traditional 


i .95 (N=10) 


7.50 (Nal3) 


Flexible 


.2.63 (N=^ll) 


6.25 (N=6) 


Males 


2.15 = (N=10) 


8.95.(N?n) 


Females 


.. 2.46 (N=rll) 


4.56 (N=8) 


All Students 


2.31 (N=21) 


7.11 (N*19) ' 



between 3caie scores and affiliation showed statistical significance in the dlr- ' 



ectlpn predicted. As Indicated in Table 6, neither sex nor school type were 
significant. 
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Table 6 

\ 

? * • 

SUM»4ARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 

EXPECTATIONS SCALE 



Source of 



Variation 


SS - 


df 


MS 


F 


B (Sex) 


56.132 , 


1 


56.132 


1.286 


C tSchool) 


13.922 


1 


13.922 


.319 


A (AfflllaUon) 


195.436 




195.436 


4.476* 


B X C 


64.797 




64.797 


1.484 


B X A 


30.579 




30.579 


.700 


C X A 


6.468 




; 6.468 


.148 


Within Cells 


1440,829 


33 


1 

43.661 




Total 


1840.940 


3.Q 




1 



* £ <: .04. 

Statistical significance indicates only the leyel of probability that dif- 

■ ' _ . • ,, ,.• 

ferences between means scores are not an accident based on a particular 
sample. Of interest beyond level of significance is the amount of variance in 
the dependent variable which can be attributed to its relaUonship with the in- 
dependent variable because the aracunt of variance indicates the degree of 
importance that ya/iable has .for affecting desired student outcomes. Thus, a 
staustically significant relationship may have either little or considerable precti- 
cal Import in terms of student outcomes. In this case, the affiliation factor 

r 

accounts for approximately 11 percent of the variance in student commitment to 
classroom expeqtaUons (with the affiliation factor entered last In the analysiL), 



This omount of varlans makes the? relationship Interesting in terms of practical 
jconsidemtions , . ^ 

As indicated in laoie /, when' the final outcome variable, 8cad6mlc 
»jv-:h<eveinent, is considered, the mean GPAs of the two affiliation groups show 
differences in the direction predicted; the differences and direction are consist- 
ent when the data ares broken down by sex and school type. Results of the 
analysis of variance reported in Table 8 indicate that the effiliation-achievemetrt 
rolrstionshlp is statistically significant. Neither sex nor school type showed 
significance. Further, entered last in the procedure the affiliation factor ac- 

- r 

counts, for approximately 14 pe^pent of the variance, in GPA, This percentage 
appears to hive practical importance. 

Appropriate chl-sauare or t*'test procedures were then run on the mean 
scores of the two affiliation groups for the thirteen control variables described 

Table 7 . ' 

JUNIOR YEAR (OR FIRST YEAR OF nOMPELLED STATUS) MEAN 
GPA FOR VOLUNTAKY AND COMPELLED SfUfJiiNTS 

School or Voluntary Compelled 
Sex Type Students . Students 

TradiUonal 2.810 (N»»10) 

Flexible 2.599 (N=«ll) 

Males ■ 2,74§ (NslO) 

femaleis. . 2.658 (N^ll) 

All Studenii 2.700 (N«21) 



1.829.(N»13) 
, 2.102 (N»6) 
1.651 (N^^ll) 
7 279 tN=:8) 
1.915 (N-19) 
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. " Table 8 
SUMMARY OF .ANALYSI$ OF VARIANCE IN GPA 



Source of 



Varlauon 


DO 


□I 




p 




1 rtRA 
1 .UOn 


1 


a 

1 .064 


1,170 






1 

X 


.284 


.312 


A (AffiUaUon) 


5.399\ 


1 


- 5.399 


5.938* 


B X C 


.686 


J. 


.686 


.754 


B X A 


1.756 


1 


1.756 


1.931 


C X A 


.939 


1 


,939 


1.032 


V/ithin Cells 


30.005 


33 


^ ,909 




Total 


39.435 


39 







< .02. 

above. There were statistically significant differences between the two affllia- 
Hon cohorts on only one variable, the Administrator Scale of the River City All- 
Choice Continuum, The voluntary mean was 62, and the compelled mean was 
48, with a higher score indicating more favorable attitudes toward admlriistra-. 
tors. The Administrator Scale was then introduced into the analysis of the GPA 

T. 

and Classroom Expectations Scale as a covarlate; school type was deleted be- 

^. i> 

cause it had consistently shown little explanatory power. 

Table 9 displays the analysis of covariance in the Classroom Expectatloi 
Scale. Affiliation retains its statisUcally sigftiacant relattonship after the in- 
clusion of the Administrator Scale; no other relationships are signlflcant. The 
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omount ol variance in the scale accounted for by affUlatlcn is approximately 
12 percent. 

When the analysis of covarlance in GPA is viewed in Table 10 « the 
results are se(=»n to be different. The Administrator Scale shov/s a statistically 
significant relationship with GPA, However, the affiliation factor, when entered 
last in the procedure, retains statistical significance after controlling^ tor stu- 
dent attitude toward admlnlstiators. Thus, the relationship between affiliation 
and GPA remains after adding the attitudlnal control, but the amount of variance 
in GPA attributable to affiliation sinks from 13.7 percent in the previous analy- 
sis to approximately 9 percent in the presence of the new coatrol variable. The 
affiliation-GPA relationship remains strong enough to be interesting and of some 
practical importance . 

Table 9 

SUMMARY QF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE lU THE 
CLASSROOM EXPECTATIONS SCALE 



Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


6 (Administrator Scale) 


98.462 


1 


98,462 


2.422 


r (Sex) 


60 .862 


1 


60.862 


1.497 


A (AffiUation) 


224.632 


1 


224.632 


5.525* 


C X A 


33.915 


1 


33.915 


.834 


Within Cells 


1423.070 


35 






Total 


1840.940 


39 
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Table 10 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANG^ IN GPA 



Source of 
Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


P 


B (Administrator Scale) 


5,023 


V 


5 .023 


6.042** ^ 


C (Sex) 










A (AffiUation) 


3.365 




3,365 


4.047* 


C X A 


1.839 




1,B39 


2.213 • 


Within Cells 


26.204 


32 


.831 




Total 


37.490 


36® 







*£ .05. 
**£ .02. 

^Datawere tnisslng for three students lii this analysis. 

Qualitative Analysis 

As indicated previously, this format o\ this presentation allows only a 
summary of a few of the insights gleaned from the interview anaiysis, and ^ 
those are presented without actual illustrations from student interviews • Fur- 
ther, the qualitative analyisls Is limited to the Traditional School because It 
contained thirteen of the total nineteen cojnpelled students (613%) and, thus, 
provides a sufficient base tor analysis of a group perspective. 

All compelled students indicated holding negative attitudes toward Tra-^ 
dltlonal School before entering It^ These attitudes varied in degree and also 
in' length of duration from three weeks to a full semester after entry. The 
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' denial of auconomy through parental compulsion was a major source of discon- 
tent. Beyond compulsion itselT there was a constellation of four specific rea- 
sons why these students desired entry to is school other than Traditional. When 
these desires were denied, they contributed to the negative attitudes toivard the 
school of compelled entry. The four reasons for desiring entry to another a 
temative were: (1) a commonly believed stereotype of Traditional which pictured 
it as being rigid, boring, personally constraining, and all work, (2) the fear 
that friendship support groups would be lost because friends were attending 
other schools, (3) the desire for a "new experience" whereas Traditional was 
perceived as "more of the same," and (4) the specific appeals of Fleivlbls 
School, depending on the particular student's orientation, as being either an 
"easier wa, out" or as being a context for increasing performance and the 
amount of t imulated credit. Not all students indicated all of these reasons/ 



but most indicated two or more . The pattern is quite clear . 

In contrast, the students voluntarily affllia^ted with Traditional reported 
entering it with positive attitudes and expectations.' AH but one of the volun- 
tary studehts Indicated desiring Itaditiohal because of its structure^ Structure 
was variously describeid as a needed "push" from teachers, a certain rigor, or 
required homework and attendance. This school was also chosen because stu- 
dents perceived that enioUment .there was directly related- to articulation to a 



Also in contrast tc the compelled ooh6rt« ntf voluntary student expressed fear 



desired future status and because 




of losing, friendship suBpoiti> In fact, several students deliberately chose to 
niipmit themselves froro old friends In order to attain other outcomes seen as 
more important than peer group maintenance. 



The contrastir\^ findings of the two groups generally support cllent- 
organlzaUon affiUation theory. However, beyond that they give some specif 1- 
city to the dynamics occurring An at least one schooling context . 

^ Another Interesting finding was that by at least the end of the first 

r ■ 

semester after envry most compiled students indicated general reconciliation 

t , , ' 

to their situation. Several stidents went beyond this by both hearUly advocat- 

Ing Traditional as the best school and by admitting that with hindsight their 
parents were correct in ordering them there in the first place. Through analy^ 
sis of the interviews two major sources of reconciUation were identified. Both 
of these sources appear to have resulted directly from the restructuring of a 
modal high school into a series of public schools of choice. 

^5 complex of jeconciling forces was bfised in increased personal, 
freedom which the larger EBC context provided to all students regardless of >■ 
their alternative of enrollment and the physical proximity of the options. Al-» 
though Traditional students experienced strict attendance rules; homework, ' 
lecture oriented classes, and supervised study, once they left the actual class- 
room they also experienced the open-hailway, ppen^lunch, and generalised 
increas^..in. personal freedom of the EBC system which could be characterized 
as the absence of muc^ of the custody-control eihpha$is which ii^ so typical 
in hi^ schools . The students universally indicated that they had never ex- 
periencfcd so much control over their own Uves in school before. This -general 

Increase in, personal freedom outside the classroom was gratifying to them. 

^. ... ■ \ ■ . 

The freedom in conjunction with the proximity of other alternatives enabled them 

to have mora access to friends In other schools than anticipated, to attend 
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other schools In ele^'Uve courses,' to participate , in a school-wide extracurri- 
cuUIr program, and to discover that their experiences in Traditional were not as 
drasticiUly different from those in other schools as they had originally imagined. 

The second complex of forces which helped to reconcile compelled stu- 
dents resulted from the general school restructuring which produced semi-market 
circumstances, competition among alternatives for students, and an increased ' 
sense of vulnerability among faculty members. These forces seemed to have 

increased the Traditional School's faculty efforts to "win-over" or socialize 

'■ ' • ' 

students. The attitudes and approaches of teachers toward them were perceived 
by the compelled students as a primary reconciling force. The teachers were 
seen as good at their business— instnictlon—yet more personally interested^ 
in students and more humane than the original stereotype had allowed. They 
were not, Interestingly, seen as pandering to student desires in, order to attract 
potential enrollees. Rather, even compelled students experienced their teachers 
as authentically caring and interested in them. Again, the EBC structure seen.r 
to have had some effect. Teachers did not have to fear for a job, but they - 
would not be able to teach in a mod^ of their choice among colleegues with 
similar outlooks unless they attracted a sufficient student population to main- 
tain the existence of their particular alternative approach.. 

In summary^ each specific school based factor serving as n source of ^ 
discontent among compelled students had an amendatory force refulting from ^ 
one or more aspects of th^ EBC structure*. Negative expectatlois of Tradition- 
al Schodl were counterbalanced ^^the complex of forces resulting in faculty - 
efibrts to Nrin-over" students and by tiie general increase in personal freedom 
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available to all 3tud**iit3, Discontent over having the majority of ones friends 
choose another school was abated by relaUvely easy access to those friends 
at numerous times during the school day and by the development of new frtend- 
ships in th^ small school atmosphere of Traditional. Discontent based in a 
desire for new experience and in the appeals of other schools, especially 
Flexible was mitigated by proximity as students learned that the differences 
between schools were not so large "as originally anticipated and that everyone 
had the "new experience" of greater pteisonal freedom outside the classroom. 
Discussion 

The data in this study are generally supportive of conceptualizations of 
cMent-organizatlon affiliation. Specifically, in the four tests of the general 
affiliation— outcome hypothesis, -three criterion variables (behavioral expectations, 
classroom expectations, achievement) showed statistically significant support' 
for the theoretical framework. The fourth dependent variable, participation in 
extracurricular events, showed a, relationship in the predicted direction but not 
at a statistically significant level. With control variables in the analysis, 
affiUation mode continued to account for statistiqaily significant and practically 
important amounts of variance in classroom expectations and GPA. Further, the 
interview data gave general support to the conceptual base. 

Having indicated the study's general support of the conceptual framework, 
the caution, must be entered that the design Is quasi-experimental and that no 
causal claims can be made about the affiliation-outcome relationships. Efforts 
were made to control for variables which might have affected the relationships 
of interest. While th^se controls are important, they do not replace the 



confidence that would be codded had random assignment of individuals to affilia- 
tlon groups been possible. There is still a need to investigate other factors 
(e.g.r a further control for family interaction patterns or lor^a-standing parent', 
child relations) which might account for the affiliotion-outcbme relationship. 

The absence of a significant relationship between affiliatjlon and extra- 
curricular participation contrasts with Nault's (1977) findings. A oartLal ex- 
planaUon may come from differences between the general circumstances under ' 
which students attended schools in the two studies. In Nault's sample, com- 
pelled students were geographically isolated from the school (and peers) of de- 
Sired attendance^ In addition, Nault'is schools wer^ single sex institutions. 
Aspects of the extracurricular program, for example, of the public school a 
student might have desired to attend were simply not -available to the compelled 
Catholic students. In River City on the other hand, regardless of the affiliation 
mode or the alternative school of enrollment, all students had access to the 
same extracurricular program. It is also possible that students differentiated 
in terms of degree and importance between compulsion" to. the academic classes 
of a particular alternative (measures of classroom exp^ntations and GPA being 

> 

based specifically in classes of oompelled attendance) and compulsion in a 
broaden sense. This is to suggest that students may have reacted more intense- 
ly to the particular object of compulsion than to compulsion in a genera? sense; 
they were compelled to particular classes but not a particular extracurricular pro« 
gram. This is supposition and needs further 9tudv. 

A serendipitous finding is also related to a consideration of extracurricu-. 
lar involvement « It was found that ftatistioally slanificaDt differences did exist 
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between the type of extracurricular lnvol<trements of compelled and Voluntary 
students (Kottkamp, 1979). Specifically, compelled students, exhibited much 
greater participation In leadership and service activities. Spady (1971) has 
demonstrated a strong positive correlation between participation in leadership 
and service activities and aspirations to attend college and college graduation; 
he similarly demonstrated a negative correlation between participation in fine 
arts activities and college aspirations and graduation. This finding Is seren- 
dlpltous and not fully understood. It Invites further Inquiry. 

Another Intriguing situation results from the fact that both the quantita- 
tive and interview data generally support the affillaUon-out come relationships 
hypothesized from theory*-- yet, compelled students in Xiradltional School also re- 
ported a process of reconciliation (socialization) to their compelled condition. 
This situation also requires further Inquiry, It is possible that misconduct, 
lower grades, and less acceptable classroom behaviors and attitudes occurred 
early in their careers in Traditional. The data collection did not differentiate . 

-f ^ 

between time periods. It is also possible that if initial classroom behavior 

> 

and achievement was "negative," teachers may have developed expectations for 
these students that colored later perceptions of behavior and achievement 
(Braun, 1976; West and Anderson, 1976). If future * studies collected data in a 

> 

time series, perhaps some of these questions could be Illuminated ^ 

It is also interesting that half of the students originally surveyed Indi- - 
cated voluntary affiliation while only two percent were compelled. CleaXly the 

\ * 

norm was toward student choice. As a more general and perhaps more tenta- 

' ' ' . 'V 

tive M>«efvatlon after tittylng lived and observed In, the sotting tor a month ancL 

- • ' \ 
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ha Vina interviewed fortv Traditional and Flexible students » the researcher was 

(? 

impressed by the reasonableness of student behavior when viev/ed from thd 
perspective of their personal 9oal8 and aspirations. / It did ji4ot appear, at 
least in these two alternatives^ that opening up choice to students also opened 
■up floodgates of unreasonable behavior. In fact, the majority of students were 
quite aware of "how good they had it" in comparison to their own past experi- 
ences and' the experiences of fiiends attending high schools other than EBC. 
There seemed to be a general awareness and acceptance tha^.thAde privileges 
would not continue if they were abused. 

This study is exploratory and nohexperimental in design. However, it 
does add general support to the previous study of the affiliation-outcome re- 
latlonship. It also begins to explore some of the dynamics of student accom- 
mortation to schooling which occur between the measures of affiliation and 
outcomes. The seeming importance of a milieu of greater personal freedom, 
of alternative proximity, and of a semi-market situation leading to some sense 
of faculty vulnerability are also noted. And in practical terms, the study sug- 
gests that allowing choice to uooer level high school students can have posi- 
tive outcomes for both the individual student and the organization. Finally, 
the need for further inquiry is obvious. 

»> 
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